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P.N.K.U. NOTES 


— — 7l training of the voice in children, 

nrf „ n re of careful tra b danger in later 

she urged the on i y inconvenience bu | ans _ which 

which would ^^"using the vocal andr f a nd chest> 

years. Imprope avoided _] ea d to diseases whilst others who 

might easily b le whQ speak much in P ’ k]y 

became hoarse 

especially amongst^ pe^P ^ ^ occas.ona ly, qu'« V ^ by care 

a^dunWelligible. I( ‘ s > lilowld to pace uncorrected m childhood 
and attention, to remedy ^ th P e proper and tmproper use of 

Miss Buntaby then proMeded 1 to e P of diagrams, and what she 

the respiratory organs, litem g y breat he. t here was a 

termed " breathing exercises, how * ' d to „i t h much interest and 

fair* attendance, and the >^d ™hed TUe o, two quest, ons put by 
attention. After the lee ur ^ tb e usual vote of thanks. 

the audience, the meeting conclude ^ he ld at Mrs. Wolryche 

Wimbledon.- A t the g 1 Bramston’s able paper on “ Early 
Whitmore's, previous to Sir J r Swithinbank) M.A., took the 

Days in Greater Britain, tl • ge 0 f the committee in 

chair, and explained to the . necess L of suspending the Branch 

make a renewed effort to render the branch well-known and succ^sfuj 
the neighbourhood. — During March, a course of lectures on 1 he Wonders 
of Creation” was given at the Lecture Hall, Wimbledon, by Mr. Ceci 
Carus-Wilson. The lectures were beautifully illustrated by lime-light, an 
extremely popular, both with the children and their elders, and it is hoped 
that the second course will be given by Mr. Carus-Wilson in the autumn. 

Woodford and Wanstead.— On March 26th (by the kindness of the 
president, Mrs. H. Fowler), a meeting was held in the Iron Room, Glebelands. 
Miss Sieveking, Hon. Secretary of the Horticultural College for Women, 
Swanley, Kent, gave an interesting account of the work. The many 
subjects taught were brought before the audience in a most interesting 
manner; they comprise horticulture, botany, chemistry, entomology, book- 
keeping and horticultural arithmetic, land-surveying and mensuration, 
bee-keeping, poultry-keeping and dairy-work. After the lecture, Miss 
McLean, B.A., who occupied the chair, invited discussion, in which many 
of the members joined. Evidently much interest was awakened. — The 
remaining engagements of this branch for the season comprise a garden 
party, at which the Conference delegates will give their report ; and two 

r ^ d ;^ gSfr ° m MlSS Mason ’ s b °oks, Home Education and Parents and 
Lhildren . 
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OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

Vol. XII. No. 6.] JUNE, 1901. 


SOCRATES. 

Part IV. 

By Maxwell Y. Maxwell. LL.B. 

( Continued from page 353-) 

JT while the change in the object of Greek speculativ^ 
ought at this period was a necessary cond.t on JP«« 

mt" to the philosophic - f » rma ‘'7 n tT.fleaTtoThe 
1 Socrates, it was not sufficien t the way by 

: quisition of positive truth, or e '.® n m ^? t e effect it produced 
hich it might be attained. irrespon sible criticism of 

as— to promote a spirit of 1 ln lead to their practical 

1 previous systems of philosophy; « “ of with 
inihilation by a clever comparison f dialectic and 

aether; to develop an inordinate display.^ ^ ^ 

letorical ability, not foi s elf-interest of the 

, order to minister to ^ fixity of thought 

xbibitor ; and in general P . § nera n y regarded as 
nd in practical conduct Sop histic period of Greek 

ie special characteristic o 

istory. . . It tba t there are at the 

It is only fair however to pom t ^ e na ture and effect 

resent time two distinct^ th eon es^ on ^ Hellen ic mind^one 


XII. NO. 6. 
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T 7 ,vh mw be termed the popular, or generally received 
of which y ^ the later theory put forward with much 

TiT^Mr Grote.* As regards the first, it may perhaps 
be' summed up in the statement that the teaching of the 
Sophists was simply a pervers.on of ph.losophy .uto an 
empty appearance of wisdom without its reality, and a 
systematized art of frivolous disputation devoid of all 
scientific earnestness and desire for truth ; and that they 
themselves were the corruptors of the youth and society of 
their time, and were actuated chiefly by mercenary motives. 
And hence at the present time the word “ Sophist,” which at 
first simply meant “a wise man,” has degenerated into a 
term of reproach, denoting one who seeks to “ make the 
worse appear the better reason ” and generally so doing from 
the desire of personal advantage. On the other hand, Mr. 
Grote has argued that the Sophists did not represent any 
special or particular school of thought, but were simply the 
professional teachers of their time; that some of them 
included amongst their friends not only such eminent men as 
Pericles and Thucydides, Sophocles and Euripides, but also 
Socrates and Plato ; and that to accuse them of sordid 
motives because (unlike Socrates and Plato) they received 
fees from their pupils, is as unreasonable as a similar 
accusation would be if levelled against the professional 
lecturers and teachers of our own time. 

For my own part I cannot but think that, while the popular 
opinion is somewhat exaggerated, Mr. Grote has not fully 

infln 1 6 rea ^ *° rce tbe accusation. I consider that the 
pernicion the So P hists was on the whole most 

its lowest dfwv! the Hellenic mind had reached almost 
duri°rl d t h :-. b0th »» !«» ™ral and its intellectual side, 

confer fta, ^ ^ °” the ° l,W hi *" d ’ 1 a,so 
exaggerated the DnJS ^ ^ n0t ori S inate but simply 
Period was an inevitahT^ ° f Unbelief 5 and that lhis 
historical development T' a necessai 7> stage in the 

Pre-Socratic philosonVt n , e human mind. The fact is, the 
the truth of all ideas ^ ^ . utter ^y br °ken down. Belief in 

the validity of all m n s P^ ct -ing the material universe and in 
aw bad almost disappeared. The 
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religi° us ideas of the time had lost all meaning to the 
educated, and even the very existence of the gods was openly 
derided by them. And in addition, or rather as a necessary 
consequence, a similar laxity in conduct also prevailed. 
Principles subversive of all law and of all right were 
unblushingly advocated. The simplicity and purity of 
domestic life and the orderliness of civil life had given place 
to wanton dissoluteness of conduct accompanied by ostentation 
in living, and the constant pursuit of pleasure and of personal 
advantage at the expense of the best interests, and even the 
very existence of the State. 

But at the same time it should be borne in mind, that it 
the Greek Philosophy of this period had broken down, both 
as a system of thought and as a rule of life, it was largely 
due to the fact that it had been tried and found wanting. Its 
scientific methods had proved to be utterly inadequate to the 
task of explaining the mysteries of Nature; whilst its moral 
ideas, founded as they were upon custom and tradition and 
not based upon accurate knowledge, remained too narrow 
and too partial to afford an adequate guidance in the 
problems of daily life. In like manner, the religion of the 
State had ceased to command intelligent respect, consisting 
as it did of the primitive ideas, the legendary tales, and the 
semi-savage, semi-childish, anthropomorphism o t e o 
literature. And hence, to a race whose religious ms ; m 
had been elevated, and whose conceptions o . d 

been purified by the sublime P ,ctu ^° f h y^and Sophocles, 
duty suggested by the tragedies o . y ^ a creed 

the popular belief could only pres capacity of 

outworn, and as being only suited to the l.nuted capac.ty 

the common herd. ir . , ffpr and trU er ideas 

It seems to me, therefore, that e ore prpssarv that the 
could become prevalent, it was absolutely neces y 
inherent weakness of the old ones should be 
and their essential hollowness comp f th j s WO rk the 

And I cannot but think that in accomplish g « ^ cQn _ 

Sophists performed a useful [“Th^hain of human progress 
stituted a most necessary link 1 eo ver it should be 

and human development. And, m 01 * v y,! c h the Sophists 
borne in mind, that from the very and clearance, 

emnloveri for the purpose of es 
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viz., in their mental subtlety and practical skill in di^ectics 
were forged new instruments for the search after trut , and 

the acquisition of true and valid knowledge. 

But on the other hand it is to their eternal discredit that 
they were destructives and nothing more. So ar were t e 
Sophists from lending a helping hand to humanity in t is 
its hour of need that they only sought to increase the general 
disbelief and moral confusion. By their logical dexterity 
they easily compelled the earlier systems of physical science 
to mutually destroy each other ; but instead of suggesting a 
new method for the investigation of Nature they only denied 
the possibility of any real knowledge whatsoever. Likewise 
in the sphere of Ethics, it was comparatively easy for them 
to demonstrate the fact that ancient custom and traditional 
usage do not constitute an all-sufficient basis of obligation ; 
but instead of seeking for other and firmer grounds on which 
to rest the claims of duty and right-doing, they contented 
themselves with denying the validity of all existing law, and 
allowing the individual to regulate himself by no principle 
other than his own caprice, or his own personal advantage. 
Nor was it otherwise in respect to their attitude towards 
religion. The fact that they disbelieved in the gods of their 
race, and saw in them only the creations of their poets’ 
fancies or the manifestations of the genius of their almost 
inspired sculptors, is not in itself a matter of reproach ; but 
they d!d greatly err in that they neglected the indications 
of the Dmne Light suggested by the sublime aspirations 
of their own great ^Eschylus, and could see only material for 
laughter and ridicule in the pathetic searches o" "heir Meta- 
physical predecessors after a Divine Unity. Like Voltaire 

that had previously misled mankind bm ' "iT* l‘ ?n ' P ? tS 

they could not strike out a new and ’ ke , them als °’ 
Such constructive* tlTAvIr .... a new and surer road to truth. 


moral capacities , and cotluonly brearried’' 6 *'', ““ 

man of their time who was infinlf i i? by the one 

period who mustToTbe It 
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a most able as well as a most bitter opponent of the Sophists, 
but also because he furnishes a striking example of the innate 
futility of the method which he adopted both as a censor tnorum 
and as a reformer of Society. I refer to the comic poet 
Aristophanes. It is indeed almost impossible to exaggerate 
either the cleverness and wit, or the earnestness and zeal 
with which he attacks the prevalent corruption ; nor is there 
any reason to doubt the fact of his sincerity, and of his 
having been actuated by true patriotic motives in so doing. 
According to him the whole heart of society was sick and its 
whole body faint. The State was infested with demagogues 
and sycophants ; poetry represented by Euripides had become 
empty and effeminate, and as faithless to its moral purpose 
as it was degraded from its artistic height. Everywhere he 
sees prevalent the Sophistic culture with its disastrous results, 
in fruitless speculations dangerous alike to faith and to morals, 
and in the production of shameless quibblers, atheistic 
rationalizers, and conscienceless perverters of justice. Even 
the women of the period do not escape his censure, adding 
as they do to their innate frivolity a craving for the 
Parliamentary suffrage and the establishment of a Parliament 
of female legislators. But unfortunately, his only positive 
remedy for the disease of his time-apart from the brilliancy 
of his invective and the scurrility he displayed in is pers 
attacks — consisted in painting imaginary P 1 ^^ ° 
grandeur and happiness of the “ good old tunes of 
Ld Salantis, when education was confined » 
when the many were distinguished by them n 

and their steady morality, and ■ when , an Afhemar 
knew nothing more than how to ca c ^ 

to cry Yoho.” Hence it ^sion, but that 

rrarrrs::; - 

only individual of his time who wa jj e p e nic mind was 

regeneration of society, and by whom the HeUemc^ ^ ^ 

permanently freed from the disas rou there f ore , turn 

Sophistic method of teaching u P on 1 ’ ’ to the contem- 

away from the futile efforts of Aristophanes toj ^ ^ 

plation of the true reformer an re 8® r ^ of mankind, 

ideas of his race and of the phi osop 1 0 f t he Hellenic 

who appeared at this juncture in t ie 

world. 
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"7 ~Z^Z the life and the personal characteristics of 
Socrates I Lave already given somewhat full details, and „ e 
therefore proceed to briefly consider the nature and character- 
istics of his teaching, which for the sake of convenience we 
may regard under two heads, viz. : 

(«) Its Subject. 

(b) Its Method. 

it should however be constantly borne in mind that 


Socrates in his teaching never attempted to lay down an 
organized corpus of systematized thought, and that he aimed 
far more at arousing the spirit of intelligent enquiry and 
forming the habit of personal observation and research, than 
at the inculcation of definite doctrines, or of ready-made 
conclusions. With this proviso, therefore, we may notice 
that in regard to the subject-matter of his teaching, he began 
by completely abandoning all attempts to explain the 
mysteries of the universe, or to construct a philosophy on the 
basis of physical science. As we have already seen, the 
old hypotheses regarding Nature and the cosmic forces had 


wu.pictcy uroK.cn uown unaer tne dialectics of the Sophists : 
and the impenetrable confusion which overhung the whole 
subject appears to have led Socrates to the conviction that 
the gods intended the means by which physical phenomena 
v\ere brought about to remain unknown, and that therefore 

secrets ?, S VVed . aS use * ess to attempt to pry into their 

knowing enough* of ^ WES advanta S e in 

to serve as cmirl f ^ movements °f the heavenly bodies 

much, he said mL-Vu V ° yages and ni & ht watches. But this 
men, while all T” 7 be obtained b y pilots and watch- 
time Ixlusl'Tf WaS n ° thing but w«te of valuable 

Which *> b * 
(Xenophon reports him qmsitloa * “Do these enquirers 
know human affairs wai/ ‘ Sayin £i tb iok that they already 
meddle with Divine * ]) n ^ nou £ b tbat they thus begin to 
to excite or calm the winds anH^ ^ they sha11 be able 
ey no other view than to - f e rabl at pleasure, or have 
they must see that such &n idle cur iosity ? Surely 

wR tl0 t? tbem on ly recoil ";\ are beyond human investi- 

°. ave attempted the invest C .° W mucb the greatest men 
re-sults, holding 0 pini 0 „ s differ their pretended 

^ those of madmen.” me and °PPosite to each other 
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'Po us of the present day it is, of course, obvious that the 
reason given by Socrates for his neglect of physics is destitute 
of any real validity ; but on the other hand it must be 
considered, that in thus turning away from the investigation 
of Nature to the study of matters which he considered more 
“human, ’’ he exercised a wise discretion, and was thus led to 
pursue the path by which alone he could benefit humanity. 
For, as I have already mentioned, it was only by means of the 
Baconian philosophy that the secrets of Nature could be 
disclosed, and nearly two thousand years had yet to elapse 
before the world was ready for its reception. Nor was it 
possible for even a Socrates under the special circumstances 
of his position to anticipate “ large brow’d Yerulam ” in this 
department of human knowledge, requiring as it does a vast 
induction utterly above the ken of one whose whole world did 
not extend beyond the sea-boards of the countries washed by 
the Mediterranean waves. It is true that at a later period 
the attempt was made by Aristotle in the treatise which is 
the least useful of all his works, and which has called down 
upon him Bacon’s mighty wrath as being entirely based 
upon induction per enumerationem simplicem which, he says, 
is only “ a puerile thing. 

The area is thus determined within which the true subject- 
matter of the Socratic philosophy must be sought, and it wi 
be found to comprise within its borders all • human affa rs 

in the best sense of the term. Socrates was the fir t to 
proclaim in spirit, if not in words, “ the proper study of » 
kind is man”; and, because I am a man 

man's well-being or his happiness can t]le mora j 

The direct subject of his investiga ■ now i e dge and 

and intellectual nature of humanity. What « ^ (he 

what are the various elements w ic ^ nature of each of 
moral nature of man, and what is c 1 an( -j how can it 

these various elements i What » , s the 

be best promoted ? What is righteousness are 

best means for its development :» the ^ respe c, to 

the duties and responsibilities duties of the State 

his friends r And what are the rig i ' thought that 

in respec, to him P In brief, he originated 1 the ^ st „ dy 

Ethics and Politics not only des ®' vf h the fundamental 

and close attention, dealing as they do with 
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principles which should regulate the daily life of every 
individual, both as regards h.s own character and conduct, 
and also in respect to his private and his public relationships 
and duties And perhaps the best idea I can give you of the 
nature and importance of the Socratic teaching will be 
conveyed by the following catalogue of topics, taken from 
the Platonic Dialogues in all of which Socrates is the 

chief figure. 

What is Holiness ? 

What is Fortitude (or Courage) ? 

What is Temperance ? 

What is Justice ? 

What is Prudence ? . 

What is Piety r 
What is Virtue ? 

What is the Good ? 

What is the Beautiful r 
What is Knowledge ? 

What is Friendship ? 

What is Law ? 

What is a Statesman ? 


v\ nat is the Ideal Commonwealth ? 

Nor is it only in the grandeur and importance of his ideas 
in connection with the topics I have specified that we find 

rented frl rh 10 " i ^ ^ homa S e Which Socrates ba * 

history it is al • 6 T tUred minds of a11 periods in the world’s 
exhibits itself in n 6 y * 6 dls j ntereste d lo ve of virtue which 
daily life, x^e fif i 1S teacb * n & as it did throughout his 

expressed by Xenophon Tr'by Hato 0 ^ 'X"®’ whether 
transcendent worth of virtue and t’h ® same -* he 

the just life, even if persecuted , !, '" fimte su P er 'ority of 
unjust, however honoured hv d calumniated . over the 
grandeur surrounded A / men > or by whatever power or 
principle permeated the whn’i^ /? U Wl11 recoIlect » th e same 

ln l bat period of twentv f; . ^ ° blS P ubbc life, guided him 

hardship, and sustained himTn fh arS paSSed in Poverty and 

ea.th. And it is this tri i e extreme hour of his violent 
111 sight, tbe ethical sublin \ Corn ^* nat ' on — the intellectual 
completes in him the ch 'Z /’ ? d the noble lifo-which 
not only by his intellectual ^ ° f ^ Great Teach er. It is 

power, but also by his moral 
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enthusiasm; not only by his logic, but also by his elhos ; 
not only by instructing the understanding, but also by 
stimulating the imagination, deepening the affections, and 
strengthening the will, that he produces his unique effect, 
and attracts all humanity by the endless power of a perfect 
life. 


But it is in connection with his “method” that the in- 
tellectual genius of Socrates finds its fullest manifestation, 
and displays the striking originality upon which his peculiar 
fame chiefly rests. As I have already mentioned, the Sophists 
had not only annihilated all the physical and metaphysical 
conceptions of the Universe which, up to this period, had been 
in existence, but had also denied the possibility of any true 
knowledge whatsoever. According to Protagoras, “ nothing 
is or becomes what it is or becomes, for itself, but only for the 
percipient subject. Things are for each man what they 
appear to him ; and they appear to him as they must 
necessarily do according to his special state and condition.” 
And similarly in regard to moral ideas. While the Sophists 
did not deny their actual existence they affirmed that they 
had only a relative importance and obligation. “ Nothing is 
by nature good or bad, but only by positive statute and 


conventional agreement ; and, therefore we may make la. or 
regard as law whatever we please ; whatever th® adv^tage 
of the moment brings with it, whatever we have the strength 

and skill to realise.” f lh . tvnf . Q f 

And, as you will also recollect 
Aristophanes could find no way ° ^ ^ f nnovatorS) a nd 

other than by vigorous denuMia ^ ^ t0 return to 

by passionate appeals to hi P ^ & return to the 

their ancestral institutions anc p ) • ry morality, 

.■good old times ” of simple ; nor, 

even if they ever existed, LO “ , men who more fully 

if possible, would it have ^ thg only feasible 

understood their own times. true re former was to meet 
course of procedure open to - n in an d through 

the Sophists on their own grount , ant ^ Q f transcending 
thought the power of combating an ^ sec ure a firmer 
their inferences and teaching, 111 ” ° ’ j aC j n g- them upon 

foundation for science and moia 1 Y which Socrates 

an intellectual basis. And the method by 
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proceeded to accomplish his purpose was a two-fold o ne 
partly destructive and partly constructive. In the first pl ace ’ 
he saw clearly that men had no true knowledge because they 
either depended altogether upon percepts, that is to say, they 
regarded things as being what they appeared to be ; or else 
they depended altogether upon opinion, that is to say, they 
based their supposed knowledge upon assumptions, the 
accuracy of which they had never examined. “ True know- 
ledge,” says Socrates in the “ Theaetetus,” is “something 
different from Perception (. Aisthesis ) and from Opinion ( Doxa 
Perception is only the manner in which things appear to us 
and shows us the self-same object in the most contradictory 
manner— at one time great, at another small, now hard, now 
soft, now straight, now crooked — and how then can it be 
regarded as equivalent to knowledge which abolishes these 
contradictions. And Opinion is not knowledge inasmuch as 
true knowledge is to be sought in the activity of the Soul as 
such, and not in yielding ourselves to external impressions or 
the persuasions of others, which, even if true, are still an 
uncertain and variable possession.” 

of m^nWndw" 10 ^’ 8 ° CrateS n0t onl y saw that the majority 
the far mn ^ 1 ^ norant > ^ ut a ^ so that they suffered from 

knowledge JithouuhrLnty^’ itT' (° f “ C ° nCeit ° f 

it, “every man fm \ ty ‘ . As Mr - ^ rote well expresses 
knowing how thev " pei / suasions in his own mind without 
- Por^onn/t™'^' Wl " ^ *" °‘»ers 

and credence. Beca u ° unexam i ne d common-place 

meaning, embodied fiTold % W ?J? S WGre at ° nce of lar S e 
surrounded by a stro r k ami lar men tal processes, and 
assertions in which tW° g 5 ° dy ° f sentim ent, the general 
to everyone ; so that irT 6 ^ em k°died appeared self-evident 
ticular cases, no one thou 1-°^ cont ^ nua l dispute in par- 
Sene ral pr0 p ositi S 11 himself obliged to analyse the 

I enfied ‘heir import t a h n e ™ Selv f^ OT to whether he had 

[t , i S s e ”ot y '’’ aPPly th6m radonal, y a " d 

Zt Mr0,G ”ote“lfeX ire Whe ‘ her the Phenomenon to 
the nh ° r Whether there doe * ° r d ° GS not exist in our ovvn 
pohtics yS,Cal and I" 01 StiU ex ^ s t — not so much in 

' > ec °nomics, morals a 1 ® cie nces as in such subjects as 

etics, and almost all divisions 
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Q f art — the same confident persuasion of knowledge without 
j ts reality, the same illusion that because a man is familiar 
with the language he is, therefore, master of the facts and 
eompetent to assume the truth of propositions without any 
special analysis or study of them. 

There is, however, an intensely dramatic as well as intel- 
lectual interest in the actual mode of operation adopted by 
Socrates in his preliminary work of breaking up the solid 
mass of the prevalent self-conceit and seeming knowledge 
without its reality, which is so vividly as well as accurately 
described by Mr. Grote that I cannot forbear from quoting 
his exact words. “ Socrates,” he says, “ never presented 
himself as a teacher, nor as a man having new knowledge to 
communicate ; on the contrary he disclaimed such pre- 
tentions, uniformly and even ostentatiously. The subjects 
on which he talked were just those which everyone professed 
to know perfectly and thoroughly, and on which everyone 
believed himself in a condition to instruct others. On such 
questions as these— what is justice? what is piety r w a 
is law ? — every man fancied that he could gne a con _ 
opinion, and even wondered that any other person s ou 
feel a difficulty. When Socrates, professing ’ P an 

anv such question, he found no di cu ty in ° p^e 

answer, given off-hand and with very little reflecuo^ D ^ 
answer purported to be the explanation or • ; port 

term — familiar indeed, but of wide and comprehensive imp 
-given by one who had never before tntf » 
himself an account of what it mean - • it to specific 

answer, Socrates put fresh questions, a ^ give answers 

cases to which the respondent was comp definition 

inconsistent with the first : some es- 

was either too narrow or too wi e, ^ mended h i s answer, 
sential condition. The respon et which could only be 

but this was a prelude to other ques the 
answered in ways inconsistent wi anele himself was 

respondent after many attempts to . ! c : es w ith an admis- 
obliged to plead guilty to the in< j° ns ’^ w ’ er to the original 
sion that he could make no satis ac an( j familiar. Gr 

query, which had at first appeare so at least lelt it 

if he did not himself admit this, the hearers 

forcibly.” 
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We should, however, greatly underrate the philosophic 
method of Socrates if we supposed that it ended in nothing 
more than a mere negation. On the contrary, the cross- 
examination which has just been described was intended by 
him only as a means to an end, and as an indispensable con- 
dition and precursor of future progress, fo Socrates there 
were practically three stages in the ascending scale of mental 
development— the first, or lowest point, being the unconscious 
self-satisfied ignorance mistaking itself for knowledge : the 
second, the conscious ignorance conjoined with the ardent 
desire for knowledge ; whilst the third would consist in the 
actual possession of the knowledge to which he believed 
it was possible for every one to attain if only he sought it 
in the right way. And the instrument or sole means by 
which men could be put in the way of obtaining the real 
knowledge which has power to make them wise and virtuous 
is what he terms “ Dialectics,” which consist of two parts or 
arms, as Mr. Grote calls them : the negative and the 
posuive The first, or negative arm, is that which has been 
sketched in the descriptive passage I have just quoted from 
A 6 ™'®;. and ma y be defined as the testing of every opinion 
that coidd hT !,crut , lny ’ ellci “"g every objection or difficulty 
adopted lr .?' S u ga ',T and denuding before it was 
have seen thi c^H U '\ be SUCCessfull y ■»«• And as we 
discussion: pressbig°the “ don ® effectually by way of oral 
he was generallv unal t n,K ’ ,Ke,u by questions to which 
rontradicfion 7i her , f *° make re P lies that "<*e not in 
hypothesis Thts nre " ed facts to his own original 
-nd, to dissipate", h e S T K WaS at leaa ‘ » an hjnest 

make the confuted re^r, ^ °P lmon knowledge and to 
but at the same time it " Se "' sible ° f his ignorance ; 

mental effort by which th- f * mU dl< b and be *P e d him to the 

knowledge. dt prance could be exchanged for 

lhe other or positive arm— v 

structure side of the Socratm may be termed the con- 
consisting in the dire ^ 1C *ethod-may be regarded as 

hmgs that are classed tLeth the COmmo " feature of 
Generalization. ] t comprehend ° ther words in Inductive 

inl n °f ^ Cluded in all text bo the . mental processes which 
of Definition, and S'vDi ° f L ° gic Under the head- 
D ° r Classification ; which, 
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although familiar to mankind since the publication of 
Aristotle's Organon or Logical Treatises, were quite unknown 
to the world until the time of Socrates. And these may be 
considered as comprising within themselves both the analytical 
and the synthetical operations of the mind. That is to say, 
they comprise on the one hand the reduction of general 
terms (or Universals) to their component particulars, and the 
subjection of these latter to an exhaustive analysis for the 
purpose of discovering in them any latent error or defect; 
and on the other hand the establishment of particulars by 
means of a careful induction, followed by the combination or 
synthesis of these into a general concept. This process, which 
is the true and only mode of acquiring abstract notions that 
are both clear and correspond to points of identity among 
real facts, is in itself a discipline in clear and accurate thinking 
to which even now there is nothing superior. But in addition 
it was also as we have said, an absolute novelty. “The notions,” 
says Mr. Grote, “ of Genus, subordinate Genera, and Individuals 
as contained under them, were at that time newly brought 
into clear consciousness in the human mind. It may be 
doubted whether anyone before Socrates ever used the words 
Genus and Species in the philosophical sense now exclusive y 
appropriated to them. Not one of .hose many names which 
imply distinct attention to various parts of the logical 
process, and enables us to criticise it in del ad, t _ - 
All of them grew out of the schools of Pla them in 

the subsequent philosophers, so that we can thus^ 
their beginning to the common root an^ 

Can we wonder then that s t ^ e con- 

should have produced a fg^^sTnd an entire change 

temporaries and successors of S that a ll mankind 


temporaries ana — a ii m ankina 

in the Greek mode of thoug O o{ philosophic 


method as well as me doubt ” says lur. 

moral philosophy? 1 here can 6 f c ocra tes permanently 
Grote, “ that the individual influence , ^mifinlied 

enlarged the horizon, 

the ascendant minds of tne ^J^equent philosophers may 

iralleled. bubs q number of 


manner never since pat 


sequent f 

..xcx...x^x .iww r . j a larger number or 

have had a more elaborate doctune, sa me stimulating 

discioles : but none of them applied the 
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~r nH with the same efficiency-none of them struck out of 
minds that fire which sets light to original thought 
ot of them either produced in others the pains of 
w^Wtual pregnancy, or extracted from others the fresh and 
:„borCedVf P ring of a really parturient mind." 

But in conclusion I will reiterate the fact I have already 
mentioned, viz , that great as was the Socratic philosophy 
and widespread as is its influence, it was not a complete 
system either in respect to its method or its specific teaching. 
In the first place, as I have already indicated, it was inherently 
defective from the fact that there did not exist in the Socratic 
period sufficient data to allow of the full and accurate 
enumeration and selection of particulars, which is absolutely 
essential to the formation of true and universally valid 
general concepts. And in the second place, it was defective 
from the fact of its not making sufficient allowance for the 
constant tendency of the human mind to assume that what- 
ever is dialectically proved has exactly the same constitution 
in the order of Nature that it has in logical thought — a 
fallacy which you will recollect underlies almost the whole 
of the Scholastic Philosophy, and has caused it to become a 
by-word for barren and useless speculations. And hence has 
arisen the necessity of supplementing it by the Baconian 
Philosophy, with its fundamental principle of the absolute 
need of “ verification that is to say, of the confrontation 
both of the data and the conclusions, in all logical reasoning 
with the external order of things. For if Truth be the 
correspondence between the order of ideas and the order 
o phenomena, the only right method must be that which, 
tW th ste P> assures t ^ at correspondence; and demonstrates 

which they represent" ^ ^ ^ that ° f the P henomena 

teaching in the manner wbb regard to Socrates’ specific 

m0ral ideas ; which also, as 1 have 

of new ideas, and also* Wh 6 ” 16 ”' b0th by ^ addk, ° n 
those already in exist™ 7 ^ punficatlon and elevation of 

of supplementing has been ^ * S WG have seen > this W ° rk 
Jesus, which has not onl aCCompllshed b y the teaching of 
purified the old, but h ° ^ ^ lven to us the new ideas and 
or Person by whom that & SO revea l ed to us the Instrument 

Wor has been brought about, viz., 
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the Divine Spirit, who takes of the things of God and shows 
them unto men. 

A.nd hence I will venture to conclude with an expansion of 
a text of Scripture with which you are all familiar; an 
expansion, however, I need hardly add, which is put forward 
in the most reverential spirit— For the external Law of 
ritual and positive precepts was given by Moses; and the 
inner Laws of reason and the conscience were revealed 
by Socrates ; but Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ. 
The Truth in respect to which all previous systems — 
whether Semitic or Hellenic — are but “ broken lights," 
imperfect and incomplete; the Grace or supernatural gifts 
which enable us to fulfil the moral obligations contained 
in that Truth. 


